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The widespread interest now felt in the "Andover Question** has led the Publishers to 
think that a new edition of the accompanying Pamphlet will be acceptable. Its author is 
■<«> one of the oldest and most conservative of the Congregational clergymeji in the State, 

t^ a graduate of the Seminary, who has been for many years a member of the Board of 

Trustees of the Theological Seminary at Andover, and is now the President of the 
' ^ Board. The pamphlet was originally written, without intention of publication, to be 

read by its author before an association of clergymen, and was published at their 
^ request. The author, consenting to our request for a new edition, has availed himself 

* of the opportunity to state his views qiore fully on one point, on page 33. No 

other important changes have been made. As indicating the character of the work 
here presented, we are permitted to add the following extract from a letter written by the 
Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D., a former Visitor of the Seminary. **I read it with great satis- 
taction ; it seems to me to be a fair and honest statement of the essential facts of the 
case, and well adapted to set the public — those who wish to be set right — ^in a position 
to judge correctly of the whole matter. The view which you so clearly and ably present 
of the creed, and the meaning of subscription to it, is that which I entertained when I 
Subscribed to it. It was that ot Drs. D wight and Smith, I am persuaded, when they be- 
came Visitors.** 

CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO. 
Boston, Dec. 17, 1886. 
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ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 



During the past year public attention has been directed to this 
document with unusual interest. Hard things have been said 
about it. It has been called "a tremendous creed," an "iron- 
bound creed," an " iron-clad oath," and has been represented as 
an " endeavor to anchor the orthodoxy of the future, as by chain- 
cable, to one of its particular phases in the past, affording more 
provocation to mental reservation and promise of spiritual dis- 
honesty than of doctrinal advantage." 

These and like disparaging utterances have fallen from the lips 
and pens, not of enemies, but of avowed friends of Andover; yet 
they sound very much like an echo of the unfriendly criticisms 
which were made by Unitarians in 1808. The Monthly Anthology 
of that year declared that the principles on which the institution 
was founded were " horrible, " such as would have " disgraced 
the bigotry of the dark ages," and that the creed " would forever 
fetter the freedom of the mind " of the professors who should 
subscribe it, and was " a yoke too galling to be endured by any 



man." 



The best reply to such criticisms, whether made by friends or 
foes, whether ancient or modern, will be a brief statement of facts 
touching the origin and history of the creed, an examination of 
its doctrinal contents and exacted promises, and an inquiry as to 
the sense in which it is to be subscribed, and as to the parties on 
whom rests the responsibility of determining whether the doctrinal 
views of those who subscribe it are in accord with its require- 
ments. 



I. The Origin of the Creed. 

It was evolved, not created outright. Its germ is found in the 
following passage from the Constitution of Phillips Academy, 
executed April 21, 1788, by Samuel Phillips and John Phillips : — 

" And, whereas many of the students in this Seminary may be 
devoted to the sacred work of the Gospel Ministry ; that the true 
and fundamental principles of the Christian religion may be 
cultivated, established, and perpetuated in the Christian church, so 
far as this Institution may have influence, it shall be the duty of 
the Master, as the age and capacities of the scholars will admit, 
not only to instruct and establish them in the truth of Christianity, 
but also early and diligently to inculcate upon them the great and 
important Scripture doctrines of the existence of One True God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, of the Fall of Man, the 
Depravity of Human Nature, the Necessity of an Atonement, 
and of our being renewed in the Spirit of our minds ; the doctrines 
of Repentance toward God, and of Faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of Sanctification by the Holy Spirit, and of Justification 
by the Free Grace of God, through the Redemption that is in Jesus 
Christ, in opposition to the erroneous and dangerous doctrine of 
Justification by our own merit, or a dependence on Self-Righteous- 
ness, together with the other important doctrines and duties of 
our holy Christian Religion." 

The Founders of the Academy at the outset contemplated a 
theological department, and the above was an outline of the doc- 
trines which they enjoined should be taught by the Master prior 
to the establishment of such a department. 

In the constitution of the Theological Seminary (which legally 
is only the theological department of Phillips Academy), executed 
Aug. 31, 1807, by Phoebe Phillips, John Phillips, Jr., and Samuel 
Abbot, Article XI. reads as follows : — 

" Every Professor in this Seminary shall be a Master of Arts, of 
the Protestant reformed religion, in communion with some Chris- 
tian Church of the Congregational or Presbyterian denomination, 
and sustain the character of a sober, honest, learned, and pious 



man ; he shall, moreover, be a -man of sound and orthodox princi- 
ples in divinity, according to that form of sound words or system 
of evangelical doctrines drawn from the Scriptures, and denomi- 
nated the Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism, and more 
concisely delineated in the Constitution of Phillips Academy." 

The passage already quoted from the Constitution of the Acad- 
emy contains the " more concise delineation " of the doctrines of 
the Catechism here referred to. Hence we infer that, in the judg- 
ment of the original Founders, this " more concise " delineation of 
doctrines included the essential part of the doctrinal system of the 
Catechism, and that a man was of " sound and orthodox princi- 
ples of Divinity " who held the doctrines set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of Phillips Academy. 

This Article XI. throws light upon Article XII., which reads as 
follows : — 

" Every person, therefore, appointed or elected a Professor in 
this Seminary, shall, on the day of his inauguration into office, and 
in the presence of the said Trustees, publicly make and subscribe a 
solemn declaration of his faith in Divine Revelation, and in the 
fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel of Christ, 
as summarily expressed in the Westminster Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism ; and he shall furthermore solemnly promise that he 
will open and explain the Scriptures to his pupils with integrity 
and faithfulness ; that he will maintain and inculcate the Christian 
faith, as above expressed, together with all the other doctrines and 
duties of our holy religion, so far as may appertain to his office, 
according to the best light God shall give him, and in opposition 
not only to Atheists and Infidels, but to Jews, Mahometans, Arians, 
Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, Unitarians, and 
Universalists, and to all other heresies and errors, ancient or mod- 
em, which may be opposed to the Gospel of Christ, or hazardous 
to the souls of men ; that by his instructions, counsels, and 
example, he will endeavor to promote true Piety and Godliness ; 
that he will consult the good of - this Institution and the peace of 
the churches of our Lord Jesus Christ on all occasions, and that 
he will religiously observe the Statutes of this Institution, relative 



to his official duties and deportment, and "all such other Statutes 
and Laws as shall be constitutionally made by the Trustees of 
Phillips Academy not repugnant thereto." 

This article, taken in connection with Article XL, was the origi- 
nal doctrinal basis of the Seminary. It was not a creed, it con- 
tained no creed, and required subscription to no creed. It 
required of every professor a solemn declaration of his faith (i) 
in Divine Revelation, and (2) " in the fundamental and distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel of Christ " as summarily expressed " in 
the Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism." It also re quire ci 
of every professor a, solemn promise (i) to open and explain the 
Scriptures to his pupils with integrity and faithfulness, and (2) to 
maintain and inculcate the Christian faith, as summarily expressed 
in the Catechism, " according to the best light God shall give him" 
and in opposition to certain specified errors and heresies. 

It is evident from these two articles, — 

1. That the Original Founders desired above all things that the 
Scriptures should be faithfully opened and explained by the Pro- 
fessors ".according to the best light God should give them." 

2. That the Original Founders did not mean to require of their 
Professors assent to every statement and expression of the Cate- 
chism, but only their acceptance of a " system of evangelical doc- 
trines" "summarily expressed in the Catechism." 

3. That the Original Founders, by referring to the more concise 
delineation of doctrines contained in the Constitution of Phillips 
Academy, intended to indicate what in their views are " the funda- 
mental and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel," "as summarily 
expressed in the Catechism." Hence : — 

4. That, as Dr. Bacon says, " the Catechism is not to be the 
exclusive test, but is referred to only as one convenient method of 
identifying the general system of orthodoxy."* 

5. That the Original Founders intended to exclude from the 
chairs of instruction in the Seminary those and only those who 
could not open and explain the Scriptures with integrity and faith- 
fulness, and yet hold and teach, in opposition to certain well-known 

« 

♦Commemorative Discourse, Memorial of the Fittieth Anniversary, Andover, p. 96. 
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errors, a system of doctrines stated summarily in the Catechism, 
and more concisely in the Constitution of Phillips Academy. 

Such was the doctrinal basis of the Seminary as laid by the Ori- 
ginal Founders in 1807. And such undoubtedly it would have 
continued to this day, if the exclusive control and administration 
of the Seminary had been retained, by those who founded it, dur- 
ing their natural life. In that case we never should have heard of 
the " tremendous," " iron-clad " Andover Creed, for there would 
have been no Andover Creed. 

But the Constitution of the Seminary was destined to be very 
materially modified in a few months by the coalition of the so- 
called "Associate Founders" with the " Original Founders." 

As is well known, almost simultaneously with the founding of 
the Seminary at Andover, a movement was set on foot by another 
party of men known as Hopkinsians, for establishing a theological 
Seminary of their own, either at Franklin, the home of Dr. 
Emmons, or at Newbury, the home of Dr. Woods. . We came very 
near having two Seminaries instead of one. It required very adroit 
and persistent engineering on the part of a few of the leaders of 
each party to bring them together. While there was a substantial 
agreement in doctrine between the two schools of theology respec- 
tively represented by these two parties, their diiferences were very 
considerable. So many and great, indeed, were these differences, 
that they were often spoken of as "two sects" or "two denomina- 
tions." 

The Original Founders belonged to that class of divines then 
known as " moderate Calvinists" ; and, in the estimation of 
some, the emphasis should be laid upon the adjective rather than 
upon the noun. Dr. Bacon says, "If they called themselves Cal- 
vinists, what they meant was that they were not Hopkinsians. If 
they were of the old school in theology, they were so by virtue of 
their opposition to the New Divinity. Their old Calvinism was 
far from being Ayper-Calvinism ; nor was it of that sort which 
frightens itself with an imaginary *ghost of Semi-Pelagius.' In 
the eyes of *new ^alvinists,' as their Hopkinsian opponents were 
sometimes called, they were no better than old Anninians. Their 



intellectual and theological descent from Calvin was not in the 
line of Scottish covenanters, or of low Dutch metaphysicians, but 
in the line of such New England divines as Pres. Stiles and 
Pres. Holyoke and the Hollis Professors of Divinity in Harvard 
College."* 

The Associate Founders were Hopkinsians. The school of 
theologians which they represented were often called "New 
Lights," "New Calvinists," "Edwardians," but more generally 
"Hopkintonians," or "Hopkinsians," from Dr. Samuel Hopkins, 
of Newport. They claimed to be "Consistent Calvinists," and to 
have excluded from the old system certain unessential and repel- 
lent elements, such as " the imputation of Adam's sin to his pos- 
terity ; the imputation of Christ's righteousness to believers ; the 
Natural Inability of sinners to turn from sin ; and a Limited Atone- 
ment " ; which Dr. Emmons called the " gross absurdities, or mere 
wens and protuberances, which must be pared off from true Calvin- 
ism, in order to make it appear consistent with reason and Scrip- 
ture." t 

It was only after months of earnest and persistent effort that 
the union of these two parties was effected. The " Moderate 
Calvinists " seem to have been the first and most zealous movers 
for a coalition. Dr. Pearson made thirty-six journeys from Ando- 
ver to Newburyport to bring it about. The Hopkinsians were 
backward, and preferred to carry out their plans for an indepen- 
dent Seminary, t 

^Commemorative Discourse, pp. 82, 83. 

fProf. Park's Memoir of Dr. Emmons, p. 430. Dr. Enoch Pond says, "HopkinsianlSm 
is Calvinism in distinction from every form and shade of Arminianism ; and yet not Calvin- 
ism in precisely the sense of Calvin, or of the Westminster Confession of Faith. It is a 
modification of some of the points of old Calvinism, presenting them, as its abettors think, 
in a more reasonable, consistent, and Scriptural point of light. These modifications 
originated in New England more than a hundred years ago. They commenced with the 
first Pres. Edwards, and were still further unfolded in the teachings of his pupils and fol- 
lowers, Hopkins, Bellamy West, the younger Edwards, Dr. Emmons, and Dr. Spring." 
—Bib. Sac, Vol. XIX. p. 633. 

t"The first proposal and the earnest plea for a union came from the Calvinists. When 
they saw the precipice of heresy before them, they all started back. Dr. Morse, of 
Charlestown, once gave me a long account of one of these meetings. Dr. Spring was pres- 
ent. Dr. Pearson, Mr. Bartlett, Leonard Woods, and others. *I lAd to plead,' said Morse, 
*as for my life; I told them that heresy was coming in, destructive to us both. I wanted 



The negotiations were at length successful, and the coalition 
was formed May lo, 1808, and the Seminary was then put upon a 
new footing. 

The original Constitution was not discarded, but was materially 
modified by additions. These modifying additions consisted of 
two parts : firsts the "Statutes of the Associate (/. e, the Hopkin- 
sian) Founders"; and second^ the "Additional Statutes of the 
'Original Founders.' " These "additions" became to the original 
Constitution, what a codicil is to a will, virtually repealing all pro- 
visions inconsistent therewith. Henceforth, not the Constitution, 
but the Constitution modified by these additions, was the basis on 
which the Seminary was to be administered. Let us now notice 
what changes were made in the doctrinal test. 

Article IL of the Associate Statutes introduces the now famous 
Creed, and reads as follows : — 

"Every Professor on this foundation shall be a Master of Arts 
of the Protestant Reformed Religion, an ordained Minister of the 
Congregational or Presbyterian denomination, and shall sustain the 
character of a discreet, honest, learned, and devout Christian, an 
orthodox and consistent Calvinist ; and after a careful examina- 
tion by the Visitors with reference to his religious principles, he 
shall, on the day of his inauguration, publicly make and subscribe 
a solemn declaration of his faith in Divine Revelation, and in the 
fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel as ex- 
pressed in the following Creed, which is supported by the infallible 
Revelation which God constantly makes of Himself in his works of 
creation, providence, and redemption, namely : — 

"I believe that there is one, and but one, living and true God ; 
that the word of God, contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, is the only perfect rule of faith and practice ; that 
agreeably to those Scriptures, God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, hgliness, justice, good- 

all good men to join in resisting- the common foe. Now was the time: our differences 
were not fundamental. If we establish two Seminaries now, the discord will be per- 
petual in our churches; and, if cutting off my right hand would prevent such a disaster, 
I would gladly do it on the spot.' " — Dr. L. Withington, in ^'Contributions to the Ecc. 
Hist, of Essex North."* 
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ness, and truth ; that in the Godhead are three Persons, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost ; and that these Three are One God, 
the same in substance, equal in power and glory ; that God created 
man after his own image, in knowledge, righteousness, and holi- 
ness ; that the glory of God is man's chief end, the enjoyment of 
God his supreme happiness ; that this enjoyment is derived solely 
from conformity of heart to the moral character and will of God ; 
that Adam, the federal head and representative of the human race, 
was placed in a state of probation, and that in consequence of his 
disobedience all his descendants were constituted sinners ; that by 
nature every man is personally depraved, destitute of holiness, 
unlike and opposed to God ; and that previously to the renewing 
agency of the Divine Spirit all his moral actions are adverse to the 
character and glory ot God ; that being morally incapable of recov- 
ering the image of his Creator, which was lost in Adam, every man 
is justly exposed to eternal damnation ; so that, except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God ; that God, of his 
mere good pleasure, from all eternity, elected some to everlasting 
life, and that he entered into a covenant of grace to deliver them 
out of this state of sin and misery by a Redeemer ; that the only 
Redeemer of the elect is the eternal Son of God, who for this pur- 
pose became man, and continues to be God and man in two dis- 
tinct natures and one person forever ; that Christ as our Redeemer 
executeth the office of a Prophet, Priest, and King ; that agreeably 
to the convenant of redemption the Son of God, and he alone, by 
his suffering and death, has made atonement for the sins of all 
men ; that repentance, faith, and holiness are the personal requisites 
in the Gospel scheme of salvation ; that the righteousness of Christ 
is the only ground of a sinner's justification ; that this righteous- 
ness is received through faith, and that this faith is the gift of 
God ; so that our salvation is wholly of grace ; that no means 
whatever can change the heart of a sinner and make it holy ; that 
regeneration and sanctification are effects of the creating and 
renewing agency of the Holy Spirit, and that supreme love to God 
constitutes the essential difference between saints and sinners ; 
that, by convincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening our 
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minds, working faith in us, and renewing our wills, the Holy Spirit 
makes us partakers of the benefits of redemption, and that the 
ordinary means by which these benefits are communicated to us 
are the Word, sacraments, and prayer ; that repentance unto life, 
faith to feed upon Christ, love to God, and new obedience are the 
appropriate qualifications for the Lord's Supper, and that a Chris- 
tian Church ought to admit no person to its holy communion be- 
fore he exhibit credible evidence of his godly sincerity; that 
perseverance in holiness is the only method of making our calling 
and election sure, and that the final perseverance of saints, though 
it is the effect of the special operation of God on their hearts, yet 
necessarily implies their own watchful diligence ; that they who 
are effectually called do in this life partake of justification, adop- 
tion, and santification and the several benefits which do either 
accompany or flow from them ; that the souls of believers are at 
their death made perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass into 
glory ; that their bodies, being still united to Christ, will at the 
resurrection be raised up to glory, and that the saints will be made 
perfectly blessed in the full enjoyment of God to all eternity, but 
that the wicked will awake to shame and everlasting contempt, 
and with devils be plunged into the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone for ever and ever. I moreover believe that God, accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will and for his own glory, hath fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass, and that all beings, actions, 
and events, both in the natural and moral world, are under his 
providential direction ; that God's decrees perfectly consist with 
human liberty, God's universal agency with the agency of man, 
and man's dependence with his accountability ; that man has un- 
derstanding and corporeal strength to do all that God requires of 
him, so that nothing but the sinner's aversion to holiness prevents 
his salvation ; that it is the prerogative of God to bring good out 
of evil, and that he will cause the wrath and rage of wicked men 
and devils to praise him ; and that all the evil which has existed, 
and will forever exist, in the moral system, will eventually be made 
to promote a most important purpose under the wise and perfect 
administration of that Almighty Being who will cause all things to 
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work for his own glory, and thus fulfil all his pleasure. And, fur- 
thermore, I do solemnly promise that I will open and explain tlie 
Scriptures to my Pupils with integrity and faithfulness ; that I ^nrill 
maintain and inculcate the Christian faith as expressed in tlie 
Creed by me now repeated, together with all the other doctrines 
and duties of our holy Religion, so far as may appertain to my 
office, according to the best light God shall give me, and in oppo- 
sition not only to atheists and infidels, but to Jews, Papists, Mahom- 
etans, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, 
Sabellians, Unitarians, and Universalists, and to all other heresies 
and errors, ancient and modem, which may be opposed to the Gos- 
pel of Christ or hazardous to the souls of men ; that by my in- 
struction, counsel, and example I will endeavor to promote true 
Piety and Godliness ; that I will consult the good of this Institu- 
tion and the peace of the Churches of our Lord Jesus Christ on 
all occasions ; and that I will religiously conform to the Constitu- 
tion and Laws of this Seminary, and to the Statutes of this Found- 
ation." 

Article III. reads as follows : — 

"The preceding Creed and Declaration shall be repeated by 
every Professor on this Foundation at the expiration of every suc- 
cessive period of five years ; and no man shall be continued a Pro- 
fessor on said Foundation who shall not continue to approve 
himself a man of sound and orthodox principles in Divinity 
agreeably to the aforesaid Creed." 

This is the Creed prepared and introduced as a condition of 
union by the Associate Founders. It will be observed that these 
Founders reject all reference to the Catechism, and require of their 
Professors a declaration of faith in divine revelation and." in the 
fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel as ex- 
pressed " in a Creed which is to be read and subscribed by them 
and which differs from the Catechism, as Dr. Bacon says, "by 
significant omissions, and by equally significant additions." * 

Evidently the Associate Founders wished to come just as near to 
the original doctrinal basis of the Seminary as they conscientiously 

; , . , , "*. *Commemorative Discourse, p. 97. 
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far could ; but, highly as they esteemed the Catechism, they were not 

& willing to make it the test of the orthodoxy of their Professors. 

p1 Therefore, applying their Hopkinsian philosophy to the Cate- 

k chism, they evolved a Creed which, as they believed, better ex- 

e pressed the fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the 

i\ Gospel. 

». But their Statutes applied only to their own foundations and to 

the Professors thereon. They could not change the Statutes gov- 
erning the original foundation ; yet they would not consent to the 
coalition until those Statutes were changed and the test of ortho- 
doxy for the other Professors was made the same as for their own. 
Hence the Original Founders made beforehand the required change 
by adopting May 3, 1808, "Additional Statutes," which, from that 
time, became an integral part of their Constitution. 

Article i, of these " Additional Statutes " reads thus : — 
" Having provided in the twelfth Article of our said Constitution 
that every person, appointed or elected a Professor in the said 
Seminary, shall, on the day of his inauguration into office, publicly 
make and subscribe a Declaration of his faith in Divine Revelation 
and in the fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel 
of Christ, as summarily expressed in the Westminster Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism," we now ordain the following addition, to be 
inserted in said article, in connection with the said clause, viz. : 
" and as more particularly expressed in the following Creed, to 
wit : • • • " 

Then follows verbatim the Associate Creed. And thus this 
Creed became the Creed of both sets of Founders, and from that 
time on was, and still is, the sole Creed of the Seminary. It has 
been strangely claimed by some persons, notably by the late Dr. 
Daniel Dana, that the Catechism is pre-eminently the Creed of the 
Institution and that the requirement of Article XII. of the Consti- 
tution in its original form is still in full force ; viz., that " every Pro- 
fessor " shall subscribe a solemn declaration of his faith in the 
doctrines of the Gospel, as summarily expressed in the Catechism, 
that requirement being modified only by the added phrase of Article 
I. of the " Additional Statutes," viz. : " and as more particulasrly 
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expressed in the following Creed, to wit," the Associate Creed. 

An able, but not infallible, journal has recently indorsed this 
view and affirmed of that part of the original Constitution which 
says, that "Every professor in the Seminary" shall be a man of 
" sound principles of divinity " according to the Catechism ; " it has 
never been repealed, if any power can repeal it. The natural 
force of its language covers every professorship not only then exist- 
ing, but that ever can there exist." It also indorses the testimony 
of Dr. Dana and others, " that it was originally intended that * all 
the Professors in the Seminary, without distinction or exception/ 
should conform to this unchanging and unchangeable doctrinal 
standard." * 

This is obviously a mistaken view. The Original Founders 
expressly reserved to themselves the right during their natural life 
to alter the Constitution and Statutes.t They also granted to 
every subsequent " founder of a professorship, scholarship, or any 
other living whatever in the Institution," the " exclusive right of 
prescribing the regulations and statutes to be observed by the 
Trustees in conducting the concerns of the same.'' t 

Accordingly they allowed the ** Associate Founders " to exercise 
"the exclusive right" of framing Statutes for their foundation; 
and that right was actually exercised by them in carefully excluding 
all reference to the Catechism from their prescribed test of ortho- 
doxy. Therefore Articles XI. and XII. of the original Constitution 
cannot apply to the Associate Professors, but only to the Abbot 
Professor, the sole Professor on the original foundation. 

And they apply to the Abbot Professor only as they are modi- 
fied by Article I. of the " Additional Statutes," which inserts the 
clause, " and as more particularly expressed in the following Creed, 
to wit," the Associate Creed. This modifying clause puts the Creed 
above the Catechism as the final and decisive test of orthodoxy. The 
Catechism is a general and partial, but the Creed is the more partic- 
ular and adequate, expression of " the fundamental and distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel," a declaration of faith in which is 

^Congregationalist, June ai, 1S82. 

fPreface to Constitution. ^Article XXXII. 
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required. Thus the Original Founders, to meet the demands of the 
Associate Founders and secure the union, so far altered their Con- 
stitution as virtually to substitute the Associate Creed for the Cat- 
echism. The reference to the Catechism was retained, and is still 
legal in case of the Abbot Professor ; but it is evident from the added 
clause that it was only the Catechism as set forth in the Creed iki'dX was 
meant. So far as the Catechism and the Creed agree, they are of 
equal authority; so far as they differ, — and they do differ, — the 
Catechism must yield to the Creed, and not the Creed to the Cate- 
chism. The Creed is really the one doctrinal standard for the Abbot 
foundation, as it is for the Associate foundation. It was manifestly 
the intention of both sets of Founders to place their respective Pro- 
fessors on precisely the same doctrinal footing ; and this they did 
not by making the Catechism the test of orthodoxy for the Asso- 
ciate Professors, but by virtually ceasing to make it the test for the 
Abbot Professor. The Creed was the common platform on which 
they met and joined hands, and on which they wished all the Pro- 
fessors in the Seminary to stand side by side. 

This Creed, thus originating in a compromise, was not perhaps 
entirely satisfactory to either party, but was one which both par- 
ties were willing to accept as a basis of union and for the sake of 
union. Drawn" up by Hopkinsians, it was doubtless more or less 
modified by consultation with moderate Calvinists. Prof. Park 
says, that " every word of it was placed again and again before the 
keen eye " of Dr. Emmons ; * and we may be sure that every word 
of it was placed again and again before the scarcely less keen eye 
of Dr. Eliphalet Pearson. 

II. The Subsequent History of the Creed. 

{a) It remains unchanged, agreeably to the requirement of 
Article XXVII, of the Associate Statutes, which reads as fol- 
lows : — 

" It is strictly and solemnly enjoined, and left in sacred charge 
' that every article of the above-said Creed shall forever remain en- 

•Memorial of the Fiftieth Anniversary, Andover, p. 230. 
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tirely and identically the same, without the least alteration, or any 
addition or diminution." 

(b) It has been subscribed in the way required by the Statutes 
by all the Professors who have occupied chairs of instruction in the 
Seminary, to wit, the Abbot Professors have at their inauguration 
publicly subscribed to a "solemn declaration of their faith in 
Divine Revelation and in the fundamental and distinguishing doc- 
trines of the Gospel of Christ, as summarily expressed in the West- 
minster Assembly's Shorter Catechism, and as more particularly 
expressed *' in the Creed ; and the Associate Professors have at 
their inauguration subscribed to a solemn declaration of their faith 
in Divine Revelation, and in the fundamental and distinguishing 
doctrines of the Gospel, as expressed in the ,Creed ; and this decla- 
ration has been quinquennially repeated in the presence of the 
Trustees by all the Professors. 

There was, however, during a period of ten years, from 1829 to 
1839, ^ slight irregularity in this matter of subscription. In some 
unexplained way, Sept. 27, 1826, the Trustees were led to insert, or 
to allow to be inserted, in the Associate Statutes in the preface to the 
Creed, a clause which alludes to the Catechism similar to that in 
the Statutes of the Original Founders. This interpolated clause was 
included in the declaration subscribed to by the Associate Professors 
subsequently to 1829, until Prof. Emerson, in 1839, on renewing 
subscription, declined to include the interpolated clanse, not on the 
ground that he supposed it implied his assent to anything more 
than was expressed in the Creed, but on the ground that others 
understood it to imply more ; and also on the ground that it 
formed no part of the declaration of faith which the Associate 
Founders required of their Professors, and was virtually an altera- 
tion of their Creed, in direct violation of the injunction of Article 
XXVII. of their Statutes. This led to a careful reconsideration of 
the subject by the Trustees and Visitors, which resulted in the decis- 
ion of both Boards, that the interpolated clause alluding to the 
Catechism did not belong to the declaration which the Associate 
Founders required their Professors to make and subscribe. This 
action is all the more significant from the fact that the matter was 
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carried before the board of Visitors by remonstrance from Dr. 
Dana and Dr. Woods, against the action of the Trustees, rescind- 
ing (April 1 8, 1842) their vote of Sept. 27, 1826. After the case 
had been fully argued, the Visitors, who were Judge Terry, Dr. 
Codman, and Dr. Humphry, unanimously confirmed the action of the 
Trustees.* Thus there was a return to the original practice which 
must have had the approval of the Founders ; for it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that all the Associate Professors, down to 1826, had 
subscribed a declaration of faith which contained no reference to 
the Catechism, and not a word of objection had ever been heard 
from one of the Founders. 

(c) Thus in the administration of the Seminary, the Creed, 
not the Catechism, the Creed, not the Catechism ani/ the Creed, 
but the Creed alone, has been regarded and has practically been 
made the doctrinal basis of the Institution. 

(d) The Visitors have made and subscribed a declaration of 
faith in the doctrinal part of the Creed, as required by Article 
XIX. of the Associate Statutes and by Article IX. of the Addi- 
tional Statutes. 

*The remonstrants argued that "the original Institution, as such, had a right to make 
laws binding on all subsequent Foundations ; that they exercised power in the matter in 
question, and established the Abbot declaration and Creed for the whole Seminary, and 
for all future time; that the Associate Foundation consequently came in, not as an inde- 
pendent Institution, but to establish scholarships in the then existing Institution, and 
was bound to adopt the declaration and Creed which had already been provided." To this 
the Visitors reply, that the original Institution is "the corporation called 'The Trustees 
of Phillips Academy,' and that the Constitution and additional Statutes of the Original 
Founders of the theological department were 'inherently powerless,' but 'acquired life 
and became law' when adopted by the Trustees; and that the same was true of the 
Statutes of the Associate Founders, which, when adopted by the Trustees, became 
equally the laws of the corporation," and both sets of Statutes "formed one code for the 
theological department, each foundation to have the benefit of and be bound by those 
which were designed to regulate the exercise of its own peculiar functions." The 
Visitors further say, alluding to the alteration ot Article XII. of the original Constitution 
by Article I. of the Additional Statutes, "To suppose that the Original Founders made 
these modifications in order to prepare them for the use of the Associate Professors would 
seem to be absurd." In reply to the claim of the remonstrants that the Associate Statutes 
are inconsistent with Article XII. of the original Constitution, the Visitors say, that, if 
that be the case, then Article XII., "so far as relates to the Associate Professors, is re* 
pealed" ; "for it is established law that when two statutes are inconsistent with each other, 
either wholly or in part, the latter statute so far repeals the former as is necessary to give 
effect to the latter.'* 
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'* 2L complicated and iron-bound endeavor to anchor the orthodoxy 
of the future, as by a chain-cable, to one of its particular phases in 
the past," but the product of a sagacious endeavor of large-minded 
and large-hearted C'hristian men to represent orthodoxy as a broad, 
self-consistent system of divine truth, capable of many phases, and 
anchored to the past only as a living tree is anchored to its past 
self, while it contains "the potency and promise" of its better 
future self. 

An examination of a few of the doctrinal statements of the 
Creed will, it is believed, justify this estimate of it. 

1. Its Doctrine concerning the Scriptures, — " The word of God 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments is the 
only perfect rule of faith and practice." 

(a) This clearly teaches that the Scriptures contain the word 
of God, which is a perfect rule of faith and practice. 

{b) It affirms no definite theory of inspiration. Persons dif- 
fering on that subject could subscribe this Creed. 

{c) It tolerates any opinion on points raised by Biblical criti- 
cism not at variance with a belief that the Scriptures contain the 
word of God, which is a perfect rule of faith and practice (in 
religious matters, of course). This is admirable ; a definite yet lib- 
eral statement, which is nearly identical with that of the Catechism. 

2. The Character of God. — " God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth." The precise language of the Catechism. 
What could be better ? 

3. The Trinity, — " In the Godhead are three persons, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one 
God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory." The lan- 
guage of the Catechism again, to which no Trinitarian can object 
who is allowed to attach to the word " person " the qualified mean- 
ing which has always been given to it by theologians, so as to avoid 
Tritheism. 

4. The Original State of Man, — " God created man in his 
own image in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness. " Definite 
enough to indicate wherein man's likeness to God consists ; indefi- 
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nite enough to allow diversity of opinion as to the possibility of 
holiness prior to the voluntary action of the subject of it. 

5. The Chief End of Man. — " The glory of God is man's cliief 
end, the enjoyment of God his supreme happiness. This enjoy- 
ment is derived solely from conformity of heart to the moral 
character and will of God. " This discriminates things whicli the 
Catechism joins together, and justly emphasizes holiness of 
character as the source of man's supreme happiness. 

6. The Federal Headship of Adam ^ and the Effect of Adatn^s Sin 
on the Race. — " Adam, the federal head and representative of tlie 
human race, was placed in a state of probation, and, in consequence 
of his disobedience, all his descendants were constituted sinners." 
Here is a notable departure from the Catechism. The Creed says 
nothing about a " covenant " with Adam, nothing about mankind 
"sinning in him, and falling with him in his first transgression, " 
nothing about the " guilt of Adam's sin " imputed to his descend- 
ants and constituting in part the " sinfulness of their estate. " Had 
these phrases of the Catechism been adopted, then the Creed on 
this subject would have represented only one of the " past phases 
of orthodoxy. " But they were expressly rejected, and the broader 
statement substituted for them, "that, in consequence of his 
(Adam's) disobedience, all his descendants were constituted sinners. ^^ 
Precisely what Paul says in Romans v. 19 : "By one man's 
disobedience, many were made (xaTeaid&f^aaf^ sinners." It does 
not say whether they were made sinners by sinning in Adam, or 
by imputation to them of Adam's sin, or by divine efficiency, or 
by hereditary transmission of sin, or by their own free, personal 
act. Persons holding any of these views can honestly adopt the 
language of the Creed on this subject. 

The phrase " federal head and representative " cannot mean pre- 
cisely what it does in the older symbols. A latitude of meaning 
must be given to it corresponding to the indefiniteness of the 
phrase " constituted sinners. " Whoever believes that the race 
sustains such a relation to Adam that his sin was the occasion of 
their sinning, and rendered it certain that they would sin, can sub- . 
scribe the Creed, which aflSrms only the substance of orthodoxy on 
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this subject, and not any one of its " particular phases," ancient or 
modern. 

7. Depravity, — " By nature every man is personally depraved, 
destitute of holiness, unlike and opposed to God, and, previously 
to the renewing agency of the Holy Spirit, all his moral actions are 
adverse to the character and glory of God." 

The phrase " total depravity " is avoided, as is the phrasfe " cor- 
ruption of the whole nature." It is not affirmed that all of man's 
actions prior to regeneration are adverse to God, but only that all 
his moral actions are. It is not affirmed that the very " nature " 
of man at birth is depraved, in the sense of being sinful, but that 
man is depraved " by nature." 

The Creed does not say whether this destitution of holiness and 
unlikeness to God and opposition to him is or is not free and 
voluntary. On that point the Founders differed; and so they 
adopted language general enough to cover their differences, yet 
definite enough to represent the substance of the orthodox doc- 
trine of depravity, but not exclusively any one particular past 
phase of it. 

8. Election, — " God of his mere good pleasure, from all eter- 
nity, elected some to everlasting life, and entered into a covenant 
of grace to deliver them out of this state of sin and misery by a 
Redeemer." 

This is mainly the language of the Catechism, and, if not the 
best possible, is susceptible of an interpretation not inconsistent 
with any form of the doctrine of Election which has ever been 
extensively held. All the metaphysical speculations with which 
the doctrine has often been interwoven are carefully excluded. 
The phrase " mere good pleasure " means not that election is arbi- 
trary or unreasonable, but that it springs primarily from the good 
will or love of God, and is wholly a matter of grace. 

9. The Redeemer, — "The only Redeemer of the elect is the 
Eternal Son of God, who, for this purpose, became man, and con- 
tinues to be God and man in two distinct natures and one person 
forever." No comment need be made on this simple and truthful 
statement, except to note the fact that the word " only " qualifies 
" Redeemer " and not " the elect." 
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10. The Atonement, — " The Son of God, and he alone, by his 
sufferings and death, has made atonement for the sins of all men." 
No definite theory of the atonement is here set forth. The fact, 
not the philosophy, of the atonement is stated. Two things, how- 
ever, are affirmed in regard to it. Firsts its universality : it was 
made " for the sins of all men." Second^ that its efficacy is due 
to the " sufferings and death " of Christ rather than to his exam- 
ple and instructions. 

11. Conditions of Salvation. — "Repentance, faith, and holi- 
ness are the personal requisites in the gospel scheme of salva- 
tion." No sanction is here given the idea that they who believe 
are saved by the atonement,* regardless of moral character. Re- 
pentance and holiness, as well as faith, are, in every case, " requis- 
ites " to salvation. 

12. Justification by Faith, — " The righteousness of Christ is the 
only ground of a sinner's justification ; and this righteousness is 
received through faith." By " the righteousness of Christ " is not 
meant merely his personal holiness, but his entire work, including 
the atonement. This, and not the sinner's personal merit, is the 
ground of his justification. This righteousness " is received," /. e,y 
actually avails, " through faith." The sinner is justified, /. ^., is 
treated as just, when, instead of trusting to his own good works, he 
surrenders himself to Christ in the exercise of a faith that works 
by love and purifies the heart and insures that holiness without 
which no man shall see God. 

13. Regeneration, — " Except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God." " No means whatever can change the 
heart of a sinner and make it holy ; regeneration and sanctification 
are the effects of the creating and renewing agency of the Holy 
Spirit, and supreme love to God constitutes the essential difference 
between saints and sinners. By convincing us of our sin and misery, 
enlightening our minds, working faith in us, and renewing our wills, 
the Holy Spirit makes us partakers of the benefits of redemption." 
The object of this language evidently is to give prominence to the 
Divine agency in regeneration and sanctification ; but it does not 
deny the real and responsible agency of the sinner, nor the efficacy 
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of " means " ; and yet it affirms no definite, philosophical theory of 
regeneration. On this subject the Creed sets forth no particular 
phase of orthodoxy, but only the great Scriptural truth held in 
common by orthodox believers in all ages. 

* 14. Divine Decrees, — " God, according to his own will, and 
for his own glory, hath foreordained whatsoever comes \o pass." 
The expressions, " for his own glory " and " hath foreordained," 
have been differently explained by the advocates of different phases 
of orthodoxy, but the Creed commits us to none of these explana- 
tions as against the others. Men can adopt this language who 
stand anywhere [along the line of orthodoxy, whether nearer one 
end of it or nearer the other end ; whether they are, according to 
Dr. Emmons's classification, " Calvin ists, or Calvinistic, or Calvin- 
istical, or Calvinisticalish." * But the man who cannot say, that in 
any sense, " God, for his own glory, hath foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass," was certainly foreordained not to occupy any chair 
at Andover, and not to serve the Lord anywhere under the banner 
of orthodoxy. 

15. Human Ability. — "God's decrees perfectly consist with 
human liberty, God's universal agency with the agency of man, 
and man's dependence with his accountability. Man has under- 
standing and corporeal strength to do all that God requires of him ; 
so that nothing but the sinner's aversion to holiness prevents his 
salvation." These statements are evidently based on the distinc- 
tion which the Hopkinsians made and emphasized between " moral" 
and " natural " ability and inability. That school of theologians 
represented by the Associate Founders insisted that the sinner's 
inability was wholly morale i, e,, was an inability, " improperly so 
called," *as Pres. Edwards says ; — "A will not '' rather than " A 
cannot." That man has " natural " ability (equivalent to " cor- 
poreal strength " ) was with them a cardinal doctrine, essential, as 
they believed, to "consistent Calvinism." t 

♦Memoir, p. 422. 

fDr. Samuel Spring- defines "Natural ability" as "The intellectual and bodily strength 
to perform every action which God requires of him.** **It is as much impossible, for God 
to require more of us than we have intellectual and corporeal strength to perform as it is 
for him to be unj us t."<— Disquisitions, p. 172. 
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While the language of the Creed on this point is moderate and 
guarded, and, for the most part, avoids controversial terms, it 
unmistakeably teaches that sinners, though opposed to God, and so 
" morally incapable of recovering " his image, have natural ability 
" to do all that God requires of them." 

1 6. Eschatology, — (i) The Righteous. "The souls of 
believers are at their death made perfect in holiness, and do 
immediately pass into glory; their bodies, being still united to 
Christ, will at the resurrection be raised up to glory, and the saints 
will be made perfectly blessed in the full enjoyment of God to all 
eternity." What is here taught is, that the righteous at death are 
freed from all sin and enter immediately into the heavenly life, 
and that after a time their bodies will be raised and glorified so as 
to make their blessedness complete. As to the time and nature of 
the resurrection nothing is affirmed. 

(2) The Wicked, — " But the wicked will awake to shame and 
everlasting contempt, and, with devils, be plunged into the lake 
that burneth with fire and brimstone for ever and ever." 

Whether this highly figurative language, which is largely script- 
ural, was purposely chosen for the sake of indefiniteness, or was 
chosen simply because this doctrine had not been as thoroughly 
discussed and as carefully formulated as some of the other doc- 
trines, we cannot say. But we certainly can say that it does not 
bind to an exclusive belief of any one particular phase of the 
doctrine of future punishment. That it was intended to enjoin be- 
lief in a literal lake of literal fire and brimstone no one supposes. 
But it clearly teaches that the punishment of the wicked will be 
severe and unending ; and by "the wicked," are evidently meant 
those who have had a probation and have abused it, and so " are 
justly exposed to eternal damnation." The authors of the Creed 
were eminently wise in confining themselves on this solemn subject 
to the figurative language of the Scriptures. The Creed is all the 
better for what it does not say ; and yet what it does say is of 
fearful import. Men of any phase of orthodoxy ought to be able 
to subscribe it ; and few men will be likely to be willing to sub- 
scribe it who are not substantially orthodox on this subject. 
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Such are the principal doctrinal statements of the Creed ; and 
they indicate that, as a whole, it is not narrow and iron bound, but is 
a noble symbol of a large and full-orbed and consistent orthodoxy. 

But, annexed to the Creed proper, are certain promises to be 
made by every Professor who subscribes it. These throw light 
upon the Creed itself and aid greatly in our interpretation and 
estimate of it. 

They are as follows : (i) " I do solemnly promise that I will 
open and explain the Scriptures to my pupils with integrity and 
faithfulness." 

(2) "That I will maintain and inculcate the Christian faith as 
expressed in the Creed,* together with all the other doctrines 
and duties of our holy religion, according to the best light God 
shall give me, and in opposition not only to atheists and infidels, 
but to Jews, Papists,t Mahometans, Arians, Pelagians, Antino- 
mians, Arminians, Socinians, Sabellians,t Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, and all other heresies and errors, ancient and modern, 
which may be opposed to the Gospel of Christ or hazardous to the 
souls of men." 

From these exacted promises it is evident, — 

1. That the Founders were desirous above all things that their 
Professors should faithfully open and explain the Scriptures, — 
should teach a Biblical theology. 

2. That the founders wished their Professors to teach the sys- 
tem of doctrines expressed in the Creed, not in any one prescribed 
and unvarying way, nor according to the best light God had given 
the authors of the Creed, and the founders of the Seminary, but 
according to the best light God should give them, the Professors. 

3. That the founders, by specifying various errors and heresies, 
intended to fix certain limitations to the allowed interpretation of 
the Creed. They did not mean to pledge the Professors to a po- 

■I P ■■■ . ■ ■ I M . 1^ 11 — . .1 ■, ^ M — — .- I. — - ■ - -■ ^ , . ,— ^W^— ■■> 

*The Abbot Professor promises to "maintain and inculcate the Christian faith as sum- 
marily expressed in the Westminster Assembly's Catechism, and as more particularly ex- 
pires sed in the Creed." 

t"Papists" and "Sabellians" are not in the Original Founder's list of errorists. With 
these exceptions the two lists are identical. 
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lemic service, but they did mean to pledge them to teach the doc- 
trinal system of the Creed, so as to exclude these erjors and 
heresies. There may be large liberty in interpreting the Creed, 
provided the door be not opened to any of these specified errors. 

4. That the Founders did not regard the Creed as a complete 
statement of Christian doctrine, for they require their Professors to 
teach " all other doctrines of our holy religion," — leaving it for 
them to determine what those " other doctrines " are — " according 
to the best light God shall give them." 

Such is the Andover Creed. It is moderately Hopkinsian and 
moderately Calvinistic, but broadly and liberally, yet thoroughly, 
orthodox. The Unitarians, at the time of its adoption, claimed 
that it was the result of a wholly one-sided compromise ; that the 
Associate Founders " did not yield a single inch of important 
ground," that " the whole surrender of principle was on the part 
of the Calvinists, and that every distinguishing feature of Hop- 
kinsianism is visible in the Creed, concealed indeed under a studied 
latitude and ambiguity of phraseology designed to adapt it to the 
different dimensions of the consciences of either party." * 

There is undoubtedly " a studied latitude of phraseology " ; not 
however for the purpose of adroitly smuggling in extreme Hopkin- 
sianism, but for the purpose of stating moderate Hopkinsianism, 
/. e,, the substance of the system of doctrines known by that name, 
in such a general way that the same statements might also repre- 
sent moderate Calvinism ; /. <?., the substance of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. This " studied latitude of phraseology " in the Creed is one 
of its distinguishing excellences. A rigid adherence to strictly 
Hopkinsian phraseology or to strictly Calvinistic phraseology 
would have narrowed and injured the Creed, and would have ren- 
dered the union impossible. If the Original Founders had been ex- 
treme Calvinists, after the Dutch or Princeton type, and had 
adopted this Creed, there would have been force in the Unitarian 
view that the surrender was all on one side. No " studied latitude 
of phraseology " could have covered that type of Calvinism with its 
doctrine of Imputation and Inability and Limited Atonement " and 

♦Monthly Anthology, 1808, p. 604, 
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yet have been an honest expression of even moderate Hopkinsian- 
ism. But the Calvinism of the Original Founders was not of that 
extreme type, * but was such that it could, without sacrificing any- 
thing deemed essential to it, express itself in a Creed which repre- 
sented not all the peculiarities^ but all the essentials of Hopkinsian- 
ism. As Dr. Bacon truly says, " For its purpose the Creed is a 
good one," and by it the Seminary, as he further says, " was pledged 
at the outset to a large and tolerant orthodoxy, as distinguished 
from the intolerance and contentiousness by which the little cliques 
and parties that arise in a particular locality, or around a particular 
great man " (he might have added, "or a particular paper") are too 
apt to be characterized.! 

It represents not only a large and tolerant but a living and 
progressive orthodoxy. The Founders, especially the Associate 
Founders, belonged to a class of theologians who believed in the 
improvability of theological science. Pres. Edwards said, "We 
cannot suppose the church of God is already possessed of all the 
light in things of this nature that God ever intends to give it, nor 
that all Satan's lurking-places have already been found out. " X 

The younger Edwards, while enumerating ten " Improvements" 
made by his father,. says, "There is abundant room for discovery 
and improvement in every science, especially in theology." " Many 
new truths will break forth from the word of God. " § Dr. Hopkins 
says, " I had much rather publish new divinity than any other." 
*•* It is at least possible that there is some truth contained in the 
Bible which has not been commonly taught, yea, has never been 
mentioned, by any writer since the Apostles, and whenever that 
shall be discovered and brought out it will be new. And who knows 
but that some such new discoveries maybe made in our day; if so, 
unhappy and very guilty will be the man who shall attempt to fright 

— - - ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ 

♦Dr. Daniel Dana of Newburyport, one of the Trustees of Phillips Academy, repre- 
sented Old Calvinism, and with admirable consistency opposed the "Coalition," and the 
appointment of Dr. Woods as the first Abbot Professor, and also the appointment of Dr. 
Park as the secand Abbot Professor. 

fCommemorative Discourse, pp. lOO, loi. 

^Preface to Dr. Bellamy's Religion Delineated. 

§Works, Vol. II. pp. 63-66. 
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people and raise their prejudices against it by raising the cry of 
neui divinity. " * 

The Associate Founders and their advisers were the admirers 
and theological successors of these independent and progressive 
divines, and were thoroughly imbued with their spirit. Were they 
the men to attempt to anchor theology, or a theological Seminary, 
to any particular phase of orthodoxy ? 

The idea is preposterous. Their very creed was the result of 
progress, and was also the pledge of progress. Its " studied lati- 
tude of phraseology " left the door invitingly open for further 
improvements in the future. It may rather be said that they sun- 
dered the chain cable by which orthodoxy had long been anchored 
to one of its past phases, viz., the phase of old Calvinism. It 
was evidently the design of those Founders to guard against Uni- 
tarianism, Universalism, and other named errors, and also against 
any retrograde movement in the direction of a theological system 
that included the doctrine of Imputation and Natural Inability 
and Limited Atonement. They aimed to anchor the Seminary 
away from that kind of theology. And all their jealousy, mani- 
fested in guarding their Creed by a solemn injunction that it re- 
main forever unaltered, and by establishing a Board of Visitors to 
see that their intentions were carried out, had reference, not to 
possible improvements in theology so much as to possible loss of 
improvements already made. There is a tradition that Dr. Spring 
was often heard to say that he would sooner see the whole Semi- 
nary sunk in the depths of the ocean than have the Professors 
teach the doctrine of the "sinner's inability to repent," and the 
doctrine of the " imputation of Adam'^ sin to his posterity," and 
the doctrine of " limited atonement." t Some of the Hopkinsians 
interested in the founding of the Seminary lived to deplore an ap- 
parent retrograde movement away from the Creed towards old Cal- 



*Works, Vol. I. pp. 177, 178. Prof. A. Phelps says, "The leading theologians of New- 
England during this period, beginning with the elder Edwards, and endingwith one still 
living, have done more in the way of original thinking for the advance of theological 
science than any other equal number of men within equal space of time since Augustine's 
day.** — Men and Books, p. 189. 

|Congregationalist, June 21, 1850. 
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vinism, in spite of all the safeguards adopted to prevent the same. 
Dr. Emmons, in a letter dated April 28, 18 19, alluding to Andover 
Seminary, says, " I have feared, and do still more and more fear, 
that that richly endowed Seminary will erelong become the foun- 
tain of theological errors, and disseminate them through all New Eng- 
land, if not through America. I have for some time been fully con- 
vinced that neither the teachers nor the taught strictly adhere to 
that excellent Creed upon which the institution was professedly 
founded. They are fast verging towards the absurdities of Old Cal- 
vinism,^^ * 

This last assertion may or may not have been true, but it shows 
that what the Hopkinsian party most feared was a relapse to " the 
absurdities of Old Calvinism." Departure from the Creed in that 
direction was what they especially sought to guard against. They 
had no fear of progress, except progress backward. They limited 
their Creed by the supremacy of the Scriptures, from which they 
expected more light to break, and they pledged their Professors to 
teach the doctrines of the Creed, not according to the best light 
God had given others in the past, but according to the best light 
God should give them in the future. 

I confess that the more I study this Creed in the light of its own 
expressed limitations and liberties, and in the light of its history, 
the more does it command my admiration, not as a perfect docu- 
ment, but as a wisely drawn document, which none but an ortho- 
dox man can subscribe, and which no truly orthodox man need 
hesitate to subscribe. 



IV. The Significance of Subscription. 

When a Professor or a Visitor makes and subscribes a declara- 
tion of faith in the fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of 
the Gospel as expressed in this Creed, does he mean that there is 
one precise and unvarying sense which must be given to every sen- 
tence and word of the Creed, and that he assents to, and, if a 
Professor, promises to teach according to, the letter of the Creed 

♦Life of Dr. Gardner Spring, Vol. I. p. 33. 
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to the utmost minutia ? or, does he mean that he holds, and, if a 
Professor, promises to teach, the great system of fundamental and 
distinguishing doctrines as outlined in the Creed ? — that is, that he 
takes the Creed for " substance of doctrine " ? 

Manifestly he means the latter. Subscription in this sense, it 
is believed, fully meets the requirement of the Statutes and the 
intent of the Founders. It is an impossibility for any two men to 
sign any creed in precisely the same sense, giving precisely the 
same shade of meaning to every word and expression. No collo- 
cation of words ever can mean precisely the same to two minds. 
The Founders, as is well known, differed among themselves ; and 
there is no doubt that they put different interpretations upon many 
of the expressions in the Creed. They could not, therefore, have 
wished to bind their Professors to one precise interpretation of 
every word and syllable of the Creed. Moreover, they knew very well 
that the customary way of signing creeds in New England, from 
the time of the Cambridge Synod, was to sign them for " substance of 
doctrine" ; and it is unreasonable to suppose that they departed from 
this historic sense of subscription in framimg their Statutes. Cer- 
tainly the Associate Founders were not the men to impose on others 
a yoke which neither they nor their fathers were able to bear. The 
requirement by them of a literal and rigid and minute sub- 
scription would have been an inconsistency and an anachronism. 
Moreover, the appointment of a Board of Visitors to be judges 
of the orthodoxy of the Professors, implies that some liberty of 
interpretation is allowable, and that " substance of doctrine " is 
all that the Founders desired to secure by the required subscription. 

And, as a matter of fact, this is the only way in which, from 
the beginning, the Creed has been subscribed. " No literal and 
absolute servitude to the letter of the Creed has been exacted." 
Several of the Professors have always accompanied their sub- 
scription with some qualifying statement to the effect that they 
only accepted the Creed as a whole, " or for substance of doctrine." 
Others, who have made no such statement, have been understood 
to take it with the same implied qualification. On this basis the 
Seminary has been administered from the beginning, and will 
doubtless continue to be administered. 
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But, " substance of doctrine" it is said, is a loose and elastic 
phrase, arid we are asked " by what principles can the liberties and 
the obligations of subscription be determined " ? 

The principles laid down by Prof. Phelps in his excellent articles 
on "The Rights of Believers in Ancient Creeds "* seem sound, and 
are particuliarly applicable to the Andover Creed. 

1. " The professed believer in such a creed is entitled to a rec- 
ognition of the inevitable changes which time brings about in the 
meaning of languageJ^ He " is not to be censured if he inter- 
prets it, not by the modern lexicon, but by the ancient and technical 
theological usage." 

2. " He has also the right to interpret a creed, in part, by the 
history of its formation P " In adopting it as his own, he may hon- 
estly give it a meaning somewhat other than that seen by the 
cursory reader of today." As an illustration. Prof. Phelps refers 
to the expression " corporeal strength," in the Andover Creed, 
which "seems very odd, if not absurd, phraseology." But the 
history of the formation of the Creed shows that it was used as a 
substitute for another and better expression, which had become 
"odious" to one set of the founders, and to their prejudiced 
minds " expressed a pestilent heresy, " and so must be avoided, 
although the meaning was retained. " The modern subscriber has 
a right mentally to restore, if he pleases, the more accurate phrase 
* natural ability, ' in place of the poor substitute." 

3. " The signer of an ancient creed has a right to recognize and 
reason from well-known compromises contained in the creeds " He 
has a right to say that a certain extreme of theological dogma 
which some may find in the creed and would force upon him, is not 
there because it is contrary to the spirit of the compromise in 
which the creed was framed. " 

4. " He has a right to his own method of reconciling the con- 
tradictions of a creed ,^^ " Where is the historic creed which, strictly 
interpreted, does not involve self-contradictions ? So many and 
so profound are the opposites in truth that human speech can 
scarcely utter them vigorously, except in forms of statement which 

*Congregationalist, Jan. 9 and Feb. 6, 1878; republished in "My Portfolio." 
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crowd opposites into contraries." " To each believer must be 
granted the independent right to his own way of reconciling them. 
Each must be allowed to have his own philosophy." " We must 
not pry too curiously into each other's methods of deliverance from 
self-contradiction. We are neither of us hypocrites for not petting 
each other's philosophies." 

5. He " is entitled^ also, within certain limits, to a help which, far 
want of a better definition, I will call the logic of the drift of a 
creedr " The great symbols of the life of the church mean often 
more than they say." " They are symbols not only of a fixed faith, 
— never of a perfectly finished faith, — but of a blind reaching after 
unknown discovery." " John Robinson's imperial message, * God 
has more truth yet to break forth from his Holy Word,' is hinted at 
in a certain leaning forward of our best Confessions into the 
thought of subsequ.ent ages. They read like prophecies ; we inter- 
pret them by their fulfilment in the work of later thinkers." "We 
cannot help seeing in what they did declare the signs of what they 
would have taught, and where these convictions would have ranked 
them among the theologians of today." " The drift of their teach- 
ings necessitates the admission of more truth, like the discovery of 
Neptune through Leverrier's foresight." " Premonitions of later 
discoveries in theologic science are as much a part of the creeds 
as their plain record of the earlier theologic beliefs." These words 
of that cautious and judicious writer are eminently true of the 
Andover Creed. Its drift aids in its interpretation. Its "pre- 
monitions " are a part of it, and keep the door open to that pro- 
gress in theology in which its framers believed, and to promote 
which was one object they had in view in founding the Seminary. 

6. He " has a right to subscribe it as a whole without being held 
to indorsement of its every detail. ^^ " Literalists may sneer as they 
will at the phrase * substance of doctrine,' but the use of it is a 
sheer necessity to the adoption of any creed in any age by any 
multitude of thinking men." " Only in profoundest ignorance and 
brutish vacuity of thought can literal uniformity of faith exist ; 
only under the hoof of ecclesiastical tyranny will the enforcement 
of it be attempted." " The examiners of a candidate for one of 
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the chairs in the Andover Seminary once sounded him upon his 
reading of the Westminster Confession. He assented to it * for sub- 
stance of doctrine.' One of the reverend fathers demurred ; an- 
other, the late Dr. Humphry, of Amherst College, whom none will 
accuse of theological vagaries, replied, * No mortal man, with a 
mind of his own, ever accepted the Westminster Catechism with- 
out qualifications of his own.' He was right. The same is true 
of any Confession, — unless it be some brief compendium of his- 
toric yiar<r/ rather than of doctrine^ like the Apostles' Creed. He must 
not then be held to account as a trickster who signs reverently our 
elaborate and ancient standards * for substance of doctrine.' " 

7. The foregoing principles need to be qualified by one other 
to prevent abuse. It is that the subscriber to one of the ancient 
creeds has no right " to mutilate^ by Mis interpretation^ a certain sys- 
tem of truth which all the great historic Confessions affirm^ 

The Professor names the doctrines which he deems essential to 
this system as follows : — 

" The Depravity of man ; the Necessity of Regeneration ; the 
Trinity of the Godhead ; the Eternity of Future Rewards and Pun- 
ishments ; these are the essentials of the system." " The main 
object, therefore, of systematic creeds has been to protect them, 
one and all ; and one as much as another." 

These great essentials of the evangelical system are unquestion- 
ably found in the Andover Creed, and no man who rejects any one 
of these great doctrines can honestly sign it. But the great creeds 
give us no uniformity of statement of any of these doctrines. Minor 
diversities of views have always existed on every one of them, with- 
out impairing the integrity of doctrine. 

There were such minor diversities among the authors of the 
Andover Creed and among the Founders of the Seminary, and in 
framing their creed they purposely used phraseology which would 
cover such diversities. Dr. Woods and Prof. Stuart and Prof. 
Park certainly differed from one another in regard to Depravity and 
in regard to Regeneration and in regard to the Atonement and in 
regard to the Trinity ; yet they could all in equally good faith 
subscribe the Creed. And any man who holds the substance of 
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these great doctrines in opposition to certain specified errors can 
honestly subscribe it ; and no man ever ought to subscribe any 
creed in any other sense ; and no man ever ought to ask another 
to subscribe any creed in any other sense. 

Archbishop Paley says that "the rule of subscription is the 
* animus imponentis ' " ; and again he says, "the inquiry concerning 
subscription is * qui itnposuit et quo imposuit,^ " * The " animus " 
of the Founders, their intent in imposing the Creed, manifestly was 
to make sure that a certain system of doctrines, a large and tolerant 
orthodoxy, should be taught in the Seminary. It is contrary to all 
we know of the character of the men, as well as to the spirit of the 
compromise they effected, and to the " studied latitude of phrase- 
ology " they adopted, to suppose that they intended that the Pro- 
fessors should sign their Creed in any other than the then historic 
sense, for " substance of doctrine." 

V. One Important Point remains to be considered : With 

WHOM RESTS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF DECIDING WHETHER 

THE Doctrinal Views of the Professors accord with 
THE Requirements of the Creed ? 

There are three parties who share this responsibility. 

I. The Trustees, — On them devolves the sole responsibility of 
selecting and electing suitable men to fill the chairs of instruction 
in the Seminary. No exacted promise, but the general obligations 
of their trust make it their duty to be reasonably sure that the men 
whom they elect are orthodox, according to the Creed. They are 
not by the Statutes required to examine candidates as to their 
theological belief, but they are bound to satisfy themselves in some 
way that the men whom they elect to professorships hold in its 
integrity the great system of evangelical doctrines which the Semi- 
nary was founded to inculcate and which the Creed embodies ; 
and their interpretation of the Creed must be in accordance with 
what they believe was the animus of the Founders. 

{a) It is their duty also to call each Professor before them at 
the expiration of every period of five years, that he may, in their 

♦Paley's Works, Vol. III. p. i6o. 
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presence, renew the declaration of his faith in the Creed. If any 
Professor refuse to renew this declaration, or if the Trustees be con- 
vinced that the belief and teachings of any Professor are not in 
accord with the Creed of the Seminary, it is plainly their duty 
to remove him forthwith ; their action in the case being subject to 
reversal by the Visitors. 

2. The Visitors, — (a) They are required to make "a careful 
examination" of every Professor-elect, at least of every Professor- 
elect for the Associate foundation, "with reference to his religious 
principles."* Neither a general reputation for orthodoxy, nor 
the judgment of the Trustees, is to determine their verdict of con- 
firmation or rejection, but a careful personal examination. 

(^) They are ultimately responsible for the removal of any 
Professor for just and sufficient reason. This responsibility was 
devolved upon the Trustees by the original Statutesf but was 
transferred to the Visitors by the Associate Statutes and by the 
Additional Statutes, t with right of appeal by any aggrieved party, 
from their decision to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. § 

It is clearly the duty of the Visitors to hear and determine the 
case of any accused Professor when brought before them on appeal 
from the decision of the Trustees. It is also clearly the duty of 
the Visitors to hear and determine the case of any accused Pro- 
fessor which, in their judgment, the Trustees have persistently 

♦Associate Statutes, Article II. fArticle XIII. 

JAss. Statutes, Article XX. ; Add. Statutes, Article X. 

§By Article XXV. of the Associate Statutes, and by Article XII. of the Additional 
Statutes, the following provision is made: **The Board of Visitors in all their proceedings 
are to be subject to our Statutes herein expressed, and to conform their measures 
thereto; and if they shall at any time act contrary thereto, or exceed the limits of their 
jurisdiction and constitutional power, the party aggrieved may have recourse by appeal 
to the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of this Commonwealth for the time being 
for remedy, w^ho are hereby appointed and authorized to judge in such case, and, agree- 
ably to the determination of the major part of them, to declare null and void any decree 
or sentence of said Visitors which, upon mature consideration, they may deem contrary 
to the said Statutes, or beyond the just limits of their power herein prescribed; and by 
the said Justices of the Supreme Judical Court for the time being shall the said Board of 
Visitors at all times be subject to be restrained and corrected in the undue exercise of 
their office." 

Under this provision one Professor, whose removal by the Trustees (not for heresy) 
had been confirmed by the Visitors, appealed to the Supreme Court; but the Court sus- 
tained the action of the Trustees and Visitors. 
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